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SHUSTER 
Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Machinery 
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Direct Motor Driven Type 
PATENTED 


will be found in all up-to-date plants, feeding through coil after coil 
of wire without stopping the machine. 


Makes the wire PERFECTLY STRAIGHT and cuts lengths 
which are ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE. 


Operating costs are extremely low, because adjustments are so 
simple an ordinary laborer can take care of one, or more, with most 
of his time free for other work. 


Built for the hardest kind of service, and will-stand up to it for 
years under constant operation. 


Booklet of Installation and Production Figures will be sent on 
request. 








THE F. B. SHUSTER COMPANY | 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Formerly John Adt & Son STRAIGHTENER SPECIALISTS Established 1866 
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VAUGHN (‘size’) MOTOBLOCS 





Drawing 

Wire up 

to %-in. 
Sizes 


HETHER your production is alto- It is this unique ability to run a large 


gether or only occasionally in these 
large sizes, the Motobloc presents real ad- 
vantages worthy of your serious consider- 
ation. 


Powerful and fast for drawing 34-inch 
wire, it is equally efficient for drawing 
smaller sizes. This means that there are 
no idle periods. 


number of sizes that makes the Vaughn 
Motobloc a 100% producer. 


Furthermore, the excellent mechanical 
construction employed in the Motobloc 
results in unusual smoothness, cleanli- 
ness and low maintenance costs. 


Why not investigate its many advantages? 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
Export Office—420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Wilhelm Breitenbach 


Machine Works and Foundry 


OF UNNA, WESTFALIA, GERMANY 
FOUNDED: 1863 FOUNDED: 1863 


SPECIALISTS IN WIRE FORMING MACHINERY 


I—PATENTED FRICTION DRAWING BENCHES of standard and special construction for 
light and heavy draft. Outstanding features are: spiral spring friction clutch of spe- 
cial design; patented spindle-gear on ball- bearings, all enclosed in oil filled. casing. 

II—BENCHES FOR THE DRAWING OF LIGHT AND CARD WIRE of standard and special 
construction. 
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Of Exceptional Interest Are: 
1—Light and Card Wire Benches with spiral spring friction clutch for special wire. 
2—-Light and Card Wire Benches with instantaneous disengaging coupling. 
3—Card Wire Benches with built in spooling apparatus for Rope Wire. 
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III—PATENTED MULTIPLE DRAWING BENCHES for Iron Wire of from 3.5 mm. dia. 
Drawing drums and drawing stones fully submerged in cooling drawing liquid while ma- 
chine is in operation. The output of 1000 kilogr. of from 0.8 to 2.2 mm. dia. iron-wire per 
man per day (eight hours) is unsurpassed. ; 

IV—SPOOLING APPARATUS equipped with indiv idual driving gears for the Annealing and 
zincing of Steel Wire. All dimensions. 


V—SPEED WINDLES for the respooling of zinced wire. Apparatus for Wire Washing, 
Snraying, etc., etc. 


Sole Representative For The United States and Canada 


j. 1. BERNIAZ 


25 Beaver St. 437 St. James St. 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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i. seems that engineer- 
ing standards and 
something of the en- 
wm gineering point of 
' view in American 
social and political affairs are 
to become increasingly evident 
in the near future. Already 
there are signs of the influence 
of the new administration now 
functioning in the Nation’s 
capitol. 

Apropos of the prospect, Dr. 
George Otis Smith, on his re- 
cent retirement as president of 
the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engin- 
eers, pointed out some signifi- 
cant possibilities. 





“With the engineer’, he said, 
“fact-facing and fact-using are 
all in the day’s work, but fact- 
facing is a too uncommon prac- 
tice with our statesmen, and 
fact-using is far from being a 
habit of politicians. Engineers 
use facts not as pieces on a chess 
board to be moved back and 
forth in a constant battle of 
wits, but rather as foundation 
stones to be assembled where 
needed and arranged in a fixed 
and logical order. 

“Might it not be well in our 
day”’, he asks, ‘‘to take over into 
our business, social, and even 
political life the technique, the 
principles, the mental attitude 
of the engineer; in short, his 
engineering standards? There 
are practically no public ques- 
tions today that have not en- 
gineering implications; in the 
words of Herbert Hoover, en- 
gineers by being a little more 
vocal and by acting more col- 
lectively “could transform the 
thought of this nation within 
another twenty years.” 


%* 


Business and industry are 
facing a changing attitude of 
public mind that should result 
to the advantage of all concern- 
ed. And in its own relatively 
restricted field Wire & Wire 
Products is prepared to do its 
modest share in hastening the 
realization of the new order. 
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A monthly publication devoted to 
wire drawing and wire forming 
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Krupp-Made 
Widia Metal 
and 


W allramite 
Used Exclusively 
in 


These Dies 





Why is it that European competitors are able to undersell the American wire manu- 
facturer in spite of heavy tariff duties and transportation charges? 


HERE ARE A FEW REASONS 


Reduced Die Costs Longer Die Life 


They have succeeded in reducing die costs to a With better quality of wire from the coarse 


bey : Sige a rir hine, the diamond dies last twice as long 
minimum with UN-WIDIA and WALLRAMITE a> las Gites Geen "i 
dies, which in Continental practice have replaced on sine When Sournwtne See. Wie. 
the chilled iron, steel, and in the case of hard Reduced Labor Costs 
wire, diamond dies. Labor costs are reduced in direct proportion to 


i increased machine production. 
Increased Production ‘ 
Reduced Manufacturing Costs 
Die room costs are cut 75% or more and many 
of the usual cleaning operations are eliminated 


Production per machine has been increased 
from 25% to 35% due to increased drawing speed 


and continuous drawing with UN-WIDIA and by the use of UN-WIDIA and WALLRAMITE 
WALLRAMITE dies. dies. 
Finer Quality Wire Lower Die Costs 
oie Considering the tonnage of wire drawn, the 
The wire drawn with these dies is of a much die cost is actually lower than that of chilled 
finer quality and is made at a decreased cost. iron and steel dies. 


UN-WIDIA and WALLRAMITE dies are manufactured 
and sold exclusively by the 


Union Wire Die Corporation 


Manufacturers of diamond and alloy metal dies 


333 WEST 52d STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Results of Simplified Practice in 
Woven Wire Fence Industry 


Manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers report 
their experiences with reduced styles and sizes 


N July 11 and 12, 1923, a 
general conference of man- 
ufacturers, distributors and us- 
ers convened at the Department 
of Commerce, under the auspices 
of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, to consider the possi- 
bility of reducing the number 
of sizes and varieties of woven- 
wire fencing. 

The conference was called at 
the request of the National 
Fence Manufacturers’ Institute, 
which had previously appoint- 
ed a committee to make a sur- 
vey which would determine the 
styles of fence produced by the 
entire fence industry, including 
catalogue houses and all others, 
and the popularity of, or de- 
mand for, each style. This sur- 
vey showed that a total of 552 
styles of fence were being made 
and 2,072 different sizes of 
packages used in their distri- 
bution. A cumulative arrange- 
ment of sales of these various 
styles occupied seven closely 
typewritten pages. 

A study of the list indicated 
that four pages of items could 
be discontinued and only affect 
5 per cent of production. In- 
deed, the first six pages compre- 
hended but 15 per cent of prod- 
uction, leaving a single page of 
styles which represented 85 per 


cent of the business done. The 
committee’s recommendation 
reducing the styles of fence 
from 552 to 69 and sizes of 
fence packages from 2,072 to 
188 was unanimously adopted. 

September 1, 1923, was chosen 
as the date on which the recom- 
mendation would become effec- 
tive for new production; stocks 
of eliminated sizes to be cleared 
out by January 1, 1924. 


It was further agreed that the 








Forthcoming Features 
to appear in 


Wire & Wire Products 





“Modern Tendencies in 
Wire Drawing” 





“Round vs. Grooved Nails” 





“The Manufacture of Lead 
Wool” 





“Drawing Metal Coated 
Glass Filament” 





“Spring Design and Heat 
Treatment” 




















recommendation should be sub- 
ject to review semi-annually and 
a standing committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of all 
branches of the industry, was 
created to perform this function. 
However, it was not until 1928 
that conditions warranted fur- 
ther action. Meetings were held 
on March 28 and May 2, 1928, 
and 7 additional styles of fenc- 
ing were eliminated, together 
with 21 sizes of packages. This 
left on the simplified list 62 
styles of fencing and 117 sizes 
of packages. Thus by progres- 
sive elimination the variety of 
fencing had been reduced 89% 
and the packages 93%. 

The extent to which Simpli- 
fied Practice was applied in this 
case might lead to speculation 
on the possibilities of maintain- 
ing adherence. The fact is that 
adherence to this recommenda- 
tion is nearly 100%. Two sur- 
veys among producer acceptors 
to determine the percentage of 
their production conforming 
with the recommendation show- 
ed that adherence increased 
from 97% to 99% between the 
years 1925 and 1926. 

This fact alone is sufficient 
evidence that the manufacturers 
are finding the program advan- 
tageous. However, it does not 
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answer the question as to what 
the distributors and consumers 
think of it. With this in mind, 
the Division circularized all ac- 
ceptors of this recommendation 
asking what Simplified Prac- 
tice had done for them or where- 
in it might have failed to prove 
of value. The following result- 
ed: 


Manufacturers Report 
Among the benefits realized 


by the manufacturers are: 
Smaller inventories, quicker 
turnover, reduced warehouse 


space requirements, and less in- 
terruption for readjustment of 
machinery. 

One Manufacturer said: 
“Without Simplified Practice, 
manufacturers of fencing would 
be forced to change machines 
more often, and to carry larger 
stocks.” 

A Western manufacturer, 
after explaining that his records 


are not such as would permit 
figuring the value of simplifi- 
cation in dollars and cents add- 
ed: “I can, however, state that 
there is a vast improvement in 
the handling of business where 
the Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendations have been put into 
effect, as it has resulted in 
smaller inventories, quicker 
turnover and the ability, of 
course, to move materials from 
stock rather than to have a lot 
of special specifications.” 

A third manufacturer wrote: 
“* * *The Simplified prac- 
tice on woven wire fence, which 
went into effect some few years 
ago, has worked out fine. It is 
a good thing for the manufac- 
turers inasmuch as they do not 
have to carry in stock a lot of 
designs of fencing, and it is 
also much better for the dealer 
for he can confine his stock to 
two or three heights of fence 
that his territory demands. 
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“We have never figured out 
in dollars and cents what the 
Simplified Practice means to us, 
but no doubt it would amount to 
quite a sum in the course of a 
year’s business, although we 
are only small producers of 
woven wire fence.” 


Distributors 


Hardware dealers, both whole- 
sale and retail, have realized 
such benefits as inventory prod-- 
uction and increased turnover. 
One hardware merchant said: 
“While we cannot state exactly 
the value of simplification in this 
particular line, we estimate that 
this practice has increased our 
net profits on fencing at least 
25%. This is due to less in- 
vested capital and a much quick- 
er turnover. 

A wholesaler expressed the 
following opinion: “Simplified 


(Please turn to page 136) 


NEW SOUTHERN WIRE MILL OPENS 


USHED rapidly to comple- 

tion in order to handle 
much of the great electrical 
construction planned for the 
South this year, the wire mill 
of the Southern States Cable 
Company at Mobile, Ala., re- 
cently started production on the 
first order for electrical wire to 
be made in the far South. The 
Southern States Cable Company 
is a division of the General 
Cable Corporation, which has 
18 plants in 16 cities, including 
one in Canada, and the Mobile 
plant is the first wire mill south 
of Baltimore. 

The new plant is a fine ex- 
ample of latest practices in in- 
dustrial construction. The foun- 
dation is of concrete, with steel 
frame, and brick walls. A very 
large ratio of wall area is of 
glass, and this with the glass 
in the several monitors assures 





unusually good lighting and 
working conditions. The build- 
ing is 540 feet long, and 120 feet 
wide, giving, with certain mez- 
zanine construction, a_ total 
floor area of 74,000 square feet. 

At the outset, the “OK” 
brand of weatherproof wire and 
also bare solid and stranded 
wire will be manufactured in 
this mill. Modern wire drawing, 
stranding, braiding and satur- 
ating equipment has been in- 
stalled, all motor driven, power 
being supplied by the Alabama 
Power Company to the com- 
pany’s own transformer house 
for stepping down to 440 and 
110 volts for plant use. Part 
of the new building will be used 
as a warehouse in which will be 
maintained stocks of insulated 
wires, cables and cords, to pro- 
vide prompt service to custom- 
ers. This stock includes the 


Southern States Cable Company Plant at Mobile, 


products of other divisions of 
General Cable Corporation, such 
as Dudlo Manufacturing Com- 
pany division, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Rome Wire Company division, 
Rome, N. Y.; Safety Cable 
Company division, New York, 
and Standard Underground 
Cable Company division, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The Southern States 
Cable Corporation will have di- 
rect sales representatives in 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham and Dallas. 

Harry Parker of the Rome 
division has been appointed 
managez and secretary of South- 
ern States Cable Corporation; 
R. M. Roberts, formerly of the 
Rome division, is assistant 
treasurer and is in -charge of 
sales work at the mill, and H. 
P. Hitchcock has been appointed 
auditor. 
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The R 100, new British dirigible due here in April 


Twenty Two Miles of Wire Rope 
In World’s Greatest Airship 


The employment of wire rope bracing instead of rods may rep- 
resent a significant advance in modern aircraft construction 


CCORDING to present 
plans, the world’s greatest 
airship, the British R. 100, will 
fly to the United States from 
England on her maiden trip 
sometime in April or May. 
Since Count Zeppelin launch- 
ed the first rigid, lighter-than- 
airship more than twenty-eight 
years ago, the engineering de- 
sign and construction of these 
monstrous, gas-filled creatures 
of the air has developed apace. 
Indeed, the improvements made 
to their mechanical features 
have been more rapid than the 
actual construction of the ships 
themselves, for while 15@ or 
more such ships have been Luilt 
and put into operation during 
the past 214 decades, the generai 
efficiency in both design and per- 
formance of the R.100 is a far 
cry from that of the L-4, one of 
the earlier crafts which disap- 
peared’ in a blizzard while 
patroling the North Sea. 


Unique Bracing Method 


Of particular interest is the 
unique method for bracing the 
enormous body of the new R.100. 
This is accomplished by means 
of preformed wire rope of vary- 
ing sizes and lengths, stretched 
from point to point within the 
hull, and held by means of the 
compact processed fittings of 
the type shown in Fig. 2. These 
wire ropes and fittings were 
found to possess entirely adequ- 
ate strength with greatly mini- 
mized weight and vastly increas- 


ed flexibility over the rods pre- 
viously used. 

According to Brunton’s of 
Scotland (licencees.of the Ameri- 
can Cable Company, New York) 
who supplied this equipment, 
more than 9000 processed “Tru- 
Loc” fittings and over 22 miles 
of preformed “Tru-Lay” wire 
rope are used in the hull of the 
R.100. A typical specimen of 
the type of fitting and wire rope 
assembly which is used as braces 
within the R.100 is shown in 
Fig. 2. Note the compactness 
of the fitting and how it has 
been employed to seize a number 
of preformed ropes of varying 
sizes. Note also the different 
type of fitting used on the ends 
of the individual ropes. 

An indication of the enormous 
size and amazing capabilities of 
the R.100, England’s latest con- 
tribution to lighter-than-air 
navigation, may be had by com- 
paring it with the Graf Zeppelin, 


A typical specimen of the 
type of fitting and wire 
rope assembly used as braces 
within the R 100. The com- 
pact fitting seizes a number 
of ropes of varying sizes and 
different types of fittings are 
used on the ends of the in- 
dividual ropes. 





the German craft which only 
recently made a successful trans- 
Atlantic trip as her demonstra- 
tion cruise. Although the Graf 
Zeppelin was 776 feet in length, 
and the R.100 only 709 feet long, 
the latter’s gas capacity is 5,- 
000,000 cubic feet as against 
the Graf’s 3,750,000 cubic feet. 
Larger Than Graf Zeppelin 
This large increase in gas 
capacity comes about through 
the difference in diameter, the 
Graf Zeppelin being only 100 
feet in diameter as against the 
R.100’s 133 feet. Naturally, the 
larger the gas capacity the 
greater the possible load, so that 
in contrast with the Graf’s limit 
of 20 passengers, with a crew of 
30, the R.100 can carry 100 pas- 
sengers together with a crew 
of 40, and yet have space for 
ten tons of freight or mail. 
Within its hull are dining rooms, 
(Please turn to page 140) 
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An Electrical Test for Tin 
Coating on Copper Wire 


A rapid, inexpensive and accurate method 
has many advantages over the chemical 
test for determining the amount of deposit 


By H. M. Larsen and C. M. Underwood 


Hawthorne Works, Western Electric Company 


OW an apparently compli- 

cated laboratory process 
can be made into a simple and 
practical one for use of the 
manufacturer is illustrated by 
the device described here which 
makes possible determining the 
amount of tin on tinned copper 
wire by electrical means. Es- 
sentially, it is a deplating proc- 
ess in which the quantity of elec- 
tricity entering into the deplat- 
ing action is measured in terms 
of volume of gas evolved from a 
suitable electrolyte in a separate 
container. 

Determining the amount of 
surface tin on tinned copper 
wire electrically instead of 
chemically has the desirable ad- 
vantage of saving time and cost 
of testing. It is possible to 
ascertain the amount of free sur- 
face tin separate from the 
amount of underlying tin-copper 
alloy on wire and doing it with- 
in a practical degree of accuracy 
by relatively unskilled operators. 
Short lengths of wire may be 
tested to determine uniformity 
throughout a spool of wire. 

Based On Faraday’s Law 

This process was originally 
proposed in 1917 by Mr. C. G. 
Grower before the American 
Society of Testing Materials. A 
complete description of the pro- 
cess and results of tests at that 
time may be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society in 
Volume XVII, Part II, 1917. The 
process is based upon Faraday’s 
law; namely, the amount of 
chemical action in an electrolyte 
is proportional to the quantity of 
electricity flowing. In terms of 
the test set shown in Figure 1, 
this means that the amount of 
gas evolved at the electrical ter- 
minals in the glass containers on 




















Fig. 1—The amount of gas evolved at the 
electric terminals in the glass containers on 
the right side of the test set is a measure of 
the amount of current flowing in the circuit. 
This in turn is a measure of the amount of 
tin on the sample clamped in the jar of sul- 
phuric acid in the foreground. 


the right is a measure of the 
amount of current flowing in the 
circuit, which in turn is a 
measure of the amount of tin 
on the sample. 

The test set shown in this 
article may be used for deter- 
mining milligrams of tin per 
square cm. of surface on copper 
wire of sizes about 25 mils in 
diameter. It is particularly 
useful in connection with experi- 
ments on tinned wire where it 
is desired to know quickly the 
results of a run. Determina- 
tions made chemically require 
considerable time, are relatively 
expensive, and require careful 
attention of a chemist. Determ- 
inations made electrically on a 
test as described here require 
only about 90 seconds per deter- 
mination. The cost is thereby 
reduced and the operation re- 
quires very little attention. 


The operation of the process 


is as follows: As shown in the 
photograph, Figure 1, and in the 
circuit diagram, Figure 2, a test 
sample of tinned copper wire of 
known length is put into the 
circuit and clamped in place in 
the low glass jar containing 
dilute sulphuric acid of propor- 
tions 1:10. In the walls of this 
jar are two platinum terminals 
connected in common forming 
a second electrode to which the 
deplated tin ions pass from the 
sample. Submerged in the 
electrolyte is also a pure tin ter- 
minal connected in an independ- 
ent circuit in series with a sensi- 
tive relay, which operates when 
across a potential of .5 volt. This 
circuit is introduced to separate 
automatically the gas evolved 
by the surface tin from that 
evolved by the tin-copper alloy 
in the two respective glass con- 
tainers (sometimes called volt- 
ameters) at the right. This 
switching could be done manual- 
ly using a voltmeter as an in- 
dicator, but not as accurately. 


Routine of Electrical Test 

The two glass containers each 
are filled with 1:10 dilute sul- 
phuric acid and have electrical 
terminals extending through the 
walls, one terminal in the con- 
tainer proper and the other in 
the small part graduated in cubic 
centimeters. From this terminal 
is evolved either hydrogen or 
oxygen when current passes 
through the electrolyte, depend- 
ing upon the direction of flow. 
In the results given in this 
article, the terminal in the 
graduated part is connected to 
emit hydrogen gas. Suitable 
switches, a rheostat, and an am- 
meter reading .5 ampere, are 
connected in the circuit. 


The action is as follows. For 
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wire 25 mils in diameter a cur- 
rent of about .25 ampere, from 
a 24 volt D. C. source, is used 
to deplate the tin onto the plati- 
num terminals in the low glass 
jar. Immediately, electrolysis 
of the acidulated water occurs, 
hydrogen gas is evolved in the 
graduated container at the ex- 
treme right and is trapped at the 
stop cock, where, the scale read- 
ing is O. As tin is electroposi- 
tive to alloy no alloy will be de- 
plated as long as any appreciable 
amount of tin is left. 

As soon as all of the tin is de- 
plated a potential of about .5 
volt occurs between the pure tin 
terminal and the alloy in the 
sample, operating as a galvanic 
cell, causing the relay to operate 
and instantly switch the current 
to the second container. Thus, 
the amount of hydrogen gas in 
the first container is a measure 
of the free surface tin. The 
action of deplating the alloy is 
not definite and it becomes 
necessary to stop action manual- 
ly when the dark gray alloy 
turns to a bright copper color. 
A little experience at this gives 
fairly consistent results. Any 
error in total tin would be small 
as the amount of tin in the alloy 
is usually but a fraction of the 
amount of surface tin. 

On larger wires more current 
may be used. Heavy current on 


small wires may raise, the cur- 
rent density to an undesirable 
amount and cause gassing along 
the wire. When the platinum 
terminals in the large jar be- 
come coated the current may be 
reversed, by means of the re- 
versing switch, and the tin de- 
posit thrown off in a few 
seconds. The electrolyte has no 
appreciable corrosive action on 
the wire. It can be used re- 
peatedly, 50 to 100 times, with- 
out change. 
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The formulae for calculating 
the tin in terms of cc of hydro- 
gen gas are: 

Free tin = 29 V; 


Tin-Copper Alloy 
= 7.25 V2 


d 
V: = CC of hydrogen 
in container No. 1 
V2 CC of hydrogen 
in container No. 2 

d = Diameter of wire 

in mils. 

Length of test piece 
== 20. emi. 

The coefficient of the 
first formula is based 
upon the electro chemi- 
cal constant for tin ar. 
allows for normal coi. 
tamination of copper 
solution in the tin. 
The second is derived 
empirically. 

Results are in milli- 
grams of tin per square 
cm. of surface. 

The curves in Figure 3 show 
the relationship between the 
Grower process and chemical 
anaylsis from data on numerous 
samples. Curve No. 1 records 
results of the electrical deter- 
mination arranged in the order 
of ascending amounts of tin per 
square centimeter. Curve No. 

(Please turn to page 140) 
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The Evolution of the Screw 


A seemingly commonplace wire product has had 
an interesting history of successive improvements 
in threading, pointing and quantity production 


BOUT 1800, when the intro- 

duction of machinery be- 
gan to create a demand for ma- 
chine screws, Henry Maudslay, 
inventor of the slide rest for the 
lathe, found that every screw 
was a thing apart, no one fitting 
in a hole bored and tapped for 
another. Bolts and their nuts 
had to be tied together and if 
they became mixed it led to 
endless confusion. Through his 
efforts and aided by special 
equipment which he designed 
for the purpose, Maudslay 
brought about a uniform thread 
which went far toward making 
screws of the same size inter- 
changeable. This was of the 
greatest advantage not only in 
manufacture, but even more in 
making repairs. 


The Introduction of Wire 


In 1817 an important step in 
screw making was made by Col- 
bert, a German clock maker, in 
introducing drawn wire instead 
of forged rods for screw blanks. 
Gradual improvements had at 
length made wire much cheaper 
and far more uniform than 
forged rods for this purpose. 

The increased use of machin- 
ery was again forcing attention 
to the need for a uniform thread 
in machine screws, and in 1841 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, who had 
been a pupil of Maudslay, began 
by example, lectures and writ- 
ings to urge a uniform system 
which would be accepted and 
put into practice by all screw 
manufacturers. The thing was, 
that if there were the slightest 
difference in the thread of the 
screw and of the tap that was 
used to thread the hole for it, 
the screw would either stick or 
work loose under vibration. In 
case of repairs or renewals, it 
was necessary to drill and tap 
a new hole that would fit a screw 
on hand. Whitworth kept up 


By Herbert Manchester 


SCREWS used in this country as 
recently as the time of the 
Revolution were stil! blunt on one 
end so that holes had to be bored 
for them in the wood. Our ac- 
count deals with the subsequent 
“history of the screw, more par- 
'*ticularly after it had advanced to 
f the stage where drawn wire was 
j used fer stock. Our selection is 
; from the much fuller text of an 
interesting new booklet recently 
published by Parker-Kalon Corp- 
oration of New York, manufactur- 
ers of self-tapping metal screws. 


the campaign for uniformity 
for years, and his standards 
were gradually accepted in Eng- 
land and to a lesser extent in 
the United States. 


An epochal revolution in the 
form of the screw was produced 
about 1846. In the thirties 
several patents were issued on 
screws for use in wood, which 
would do away with the neces- 
sity of boring a hole as big as 
the solid cylinder before the 
screw could be screwed in; but 
these screws were not entirely 
satisfactory. Finally, in 1842, 
Cullen Whipple patented a ma- 
chine that would make a screw 
with a “gimlet end”. Thomas J. 
Sloan in 1846 also patented a 
gimlet screw which was made 
practical by Wm. G. Angell soon 
afterwards. The advantages of 
this new type were obvious, and 
the American screw making 
companies rapidly turned their 
attention to its manufacture. 
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M—Wood = screw 
of 1776 with 
thread cut out of 
forged rod. The 
blunt end requir- 
ed that a hole be 
bored for it in 
the wood. N—A 
modern machine- 
made wood screw 
from drawn wire 
stock. 
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An interesting account of 
screw making in England in 
1882 is preserved in a magazine 
edited by Charles Dickens: “The 
heads of the heavy bolts were 
forged by men, but in produc- 
ing the ordinary screws nine- 
tenths of the workers were wo- 
men. The coils of wire which 
came in from the wire drawers 
were fed into machines which 
snipped off the proper lengths. 
The head was stamped or upset 
by a machine, and polished by 
another machine, while a mix- 
ture of soapsuds and oil was 
kept constantly dripping over 
the metal to keep it from getting 
too hot, incidentally smearing 
the women’s hands and arms. In 
slotting the heads the screws 
were inserted by the women in- 
to the holes of a revolving bar- 
rel, which carried them beneath 
a cleaver which nicked a row at 
a stroke. To cut the thread, the 
screws were placed one by one 
in a vise which carried the 
screws forward and backward 
and revolved them against cut- 
ters until the worm was cut to 
pattern. The screws were then 
‘cooked,’ as it was called, in saw- 
dust and dried in sieves, counted 
by weight and packed by hand.” 


Steps in Screw Manufacture 


Each machine, it will be ob- 
served, was then confined to a 
single process and the screws 
had to be fed into the machine 
one at a time by the worker, so 
that the manufacture was in no 
sense automatic. 

The first step toward facilitat- 
ing the making of screws had 
been taken when the lathe and 
other machines were introduc- 
ed, but a worker still had to feed 
every screw separately to each 
machine. 

The second step was the in- 
vention of machines which 
could be fed in bulk through a 
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hopper and performed more 
than one operation. The first 
of these partly automatic screw 
machines was that patented by 
Thomas J. Harvey in 1846, 
which was soon used in modi- 
fied form by the principal Amer- 
ican companies. 

About 1850 one machine, into 
the hopper of which screw 
blanks could be poured in bulk, 
turned the heads, sawed the slot, 
and shaved off the burr from 
sawing. And another machine, 
likewise fed in bulk, formed the 
point and cut the thread. These 
were sufficiently automatic so 
that one person could attend to 
several machines. By 1850 these 
machines had cut the price of 
screws in half. 


The Rolled-Thread Process 


From the beginning, the biank 
for the screw had been made 
from solid bar or rod and the 
thread was cut out. By this 
method, considerable material 
was wasted. Toward the end of 
the century the idea was con- 
ceived and developed for using 
a blank of smaller diameter and 
extruding the thread, now 
known as the rolled-thread pro- 
cess. In this process the screws 
are headed cold, and rolled cold 
between one stationary and one 
movable die. The density of the 
metal is increased by rolling, 
there is no loss of metal, and 
the dies in rolling do not wear 
out as quickly as in cutting the 
thread. 

The operation of inserting a 
screw into metal had always re- 
quired careful drilling and tap- 
ping. The hole had to be made 
just the right size; in the tap- 
ping, the thread had to match 
exactly the thread of the screw. 
The taps were certain to wear 
and frequently broke, and the 
upkeep of the tapping machin- 
ery was an important item. 
Even more important was the 
time required for tapping, 
which was in many cases a cost- 
ly operation. 

Moreover, when it came to 
joining light gauges of metal or 
making fastenings to thin sec- 
tions of metal, it was an even 
more difficult job because the 
metal lacked sufficient thickness 
in which to tap a thread. On 





screw. 











such assembles it was necessary 
to resort to various costly and 
time-consuming expedients. 

These conditions at length 
gave rise to the thought in the 
brain of Heyman Rosenberg 
that it would be possible to make 
a screw which would tap its own 
thread in a hole drilled or 
punched in sheet metal, thereby 
eliminating the expensive and 
troublesome tapping operation 
and at the same time obtain an 
effective anchorage or fastening. 
He experimented on this idea 
and in 1917 perfected what is 
now commonly known as the 
self-tapping screw, which suc- 
cessfully accomplished these re- 
sults. A patent was duly grant- 
ed on this screw and later sev- 
eral other patents were issued 
to Rosenberg on various kinds 
of screws, all embodying the 
self-tapping principle. Some of 
these were designed for use in 
solid materials, such as _ iron, 
brass and aluminum castings, 
steel, Bakelite and other compo- 
sitions, etc. 

At first, the public was skepti- 
cal about these inventions and 
improvements. The idea of a 
screw that did away with tap- 
ping and combining the quali- 
ties of a tap and a screw seemed 
too good to be true. They doubt- 
ed its efficacy. But as time 
went on, and the screws actual- 
ly did what was claimed for 
them, they were’ gradually 
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O—Example of modern rolled-thread machine 
In this process the screws are headed 
cold and rolled cold between one stationary and 
one movable die. 

diameter than the thread, which is extruded. 


The blank used is of smaller 


adopted by leading firms in 
every branch of the metal work- 
ing industry and today they are 
universally used in place of ma- 
chine screws, stove bolts, rivets 
and other means of joining 
metal to metal and making fast- 
enings to metal. 

Self-tapping screws have rev- 
olutionized metal assembly prac- 
tice in more than 60,000 plants 
in the United States and in many 
foreign countries. Their value 
to American industry especially, 
in incalculable. In the automo- 
tive industry alone they are 
saving hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year in time and 
labor, and the economies effect- 
ed through their use in other 
metal working industries easily 
brings the total well up into the 
millions. 


Such is the evolution of the 
screw. However interesting and 
important have been the de- 
velopments in the past, there 
is little doubt that even greater 
and more valuable contributions 
to screw practice and the art of 
screw manufacture will be made 
in the future. American indus- 
try offers fame and wealth to 
inventors of devices and meth- 
ods that reduce costs, speed up 
production and improve manu- 
facturing processes; and with 
such rewards to spur them on, 
the ingenuity of the illustrious 
pioneers in screw design must 
continue to assert itself. 
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Three types of hardened screws that tap their own threads in a hole 


drilled or punched in sheet metal. 


screw driver after punching, drilling or piercing the metal. 


P and Q are turned in with a 
R is 


hammered into a hole drilled to the proper size. 
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Welding Characteristics 
of Copper Alloys 


Widely varying compositions of brass and bronze 
are weldable when proper precautions are taken 


OMMERCIAL copper alloys 

may be classified in two 
groups according to whether 
zine or tin is the principal alloy- 
ing metal. Those which contain 
tin are correctly designated as 
bronzes. The zinc content of 
commercial brasses is from 30 
to 40 per cent, and the true 
bronze may have from 8 to 25 
per cent tin although the bronzes 
most frequenty encountered 
sedom have more than 10 per 
cent of tin. 

It is well to emphasize that 
the term “bronze” is frequently 
applied in the trade to alloys 
that do not contain any tin and 
are not therefore true bronzes. 
Thus manganese bronze and the 
welding rods used for the 
bronze-welding are really 
brasses as they contain zinc. 


Alloys Vary Greatly 

Other metals are sometimes 
added to these copper alloys in 
order to obtain improved qual- 
ities for special purposes. For 
example, the machinability of 
brass is increased by the addi- 
tion of lead in small amounts, 
up to about 114 per cent, and 
certain types of bronzes used 
for bearings may contain as 
much as 25 per cent lead. 
Aluminum, phosphorus, nickel, 
iron and manganese are also 
used in certain special cases. 

As the actual number of these 
alloys in commercial use is 
enormous, it is frequently im- 
possible for the welder to know 
exactly what alloy he is working 
on. In many cases it is even 
impossible to tell whether the 
alloy is a brass or a bronze un- 
less a chemical analysis is avail- 
able. It is evident that no gen- 
eral welding can be laid down to 


Reprinted from “‘Oxy-Acetylene Tips” 


fit such a wide variety of com- 
positions, but there are a few 
principles that may be followed 
by the welder to advantage. 

Many of these alloys resemble 
copper in being weak or brittle 
when hot. Here again it is not 
possible to make any generali- 
zation, as brass containing 30 
per cent of zinc is very ductile 
when cold but cannot be forged 
hot, while brass containing 40 
per cent of zinc can be forged 
hot although it is less ductile 
when cold than the 30 per cent 
alloy. 

This possibility of weakness 
when hot should be taken into 
consideration particularly in 
welding large pieces of these 
copper alloys. While preheating 
may bring the edges to be weld- 
ed to the proper temperature, 
there is a zone away from the 
weld that is at a lower tempera- 
ture and may be weak enough 
to crack under shrinkage stress. 
It is therefore advisable to pre- 
heat all brass or bronze pieces 
with the possible exception of 
very small ones, handle them 
carefully while hot, reheat after 
welding and allow them to cool 
very slowly. 


Choice of Rods and Flux 


Although brasses and bronzes 
have a higher conductivity than 
steel, their melting points are 
lower and the molten weld metal 
unites readily with the edges of 
the vee in some cases where the 
edges are not actually fused. 
This action is of course similar 
to that encountered in bronze- 
welding cast iron and steel. Con- 
sequently it is not necessary to 
use a larger blowpipe tip than 
is used for steel of the same 
thickness. 

Because of the wide variation 
in chemical composition it is 


usually not possible to use a 
welding rod of exactly the same 
composition as the alloy being 
welded. Standard welding rods 
such as Oxweld No. 10 bronze, 
No. 11 manganese bronze and 
No. 13 drawn brass will be 
found satisfactory in most cases, 
although under certain special 
conditions it may be necessary 
to develop special welding rod in 
order, for example, exactly to 
match the color of a brass or 
bronze object. 

Brazo flux should be used but 
care should be taken not to use 
more than is absolutely neces- 
sary as a large excess might 
tend to make the weld porous 
and is difficult to remove from 
the finished job. 


Brass Fumes Distinctive 


Under the welding flame mol- 
ten brasses usually give off 
heavy white fumes of zinc oxide, 
while the true bronzes give off 
relatively little fume. This 
characteristic is sometimes 
useful in distinguishing brasses 
from bronzes although it does 
not apply to all compositions. 
In working with brass the weld- 
er should try to avoid inhaling 
the fumes of zine oxide. Al- 
though these fumes are not 
poisonous, inhaling them for 
any length of time may produce 
nausea. 

The work should always be 
done in a well-ventilated loca- 
tion. If it is necessary to weld 
brass in confined quarters, a fan 
or some other means of forced 
draft should be used to remove 
the fumes. If a feeling of dis- 
comfort is still experienced, the 
welder should drink milk at fre- 
quent intervals while he is 
working. 

Lead in any quantity makes 

(Please turn to page 138) 
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Making Bismuth Wire by th 


Extrusion Process 


A metal that cannot be drawn by ordinary 
means is satisfactorily formed by special apparatus 


N the course of radiometric 

investigations during the past 
few years we have needed better 
materials for building thermo- 
piles than copper and constan- 
tan. Considering thermoelectro- 
motive force, electrical and 
thermal conductivities and ease 
of handling it appears to be be- 
lieved generally that the bis- 
muth-silver conbination is the 
most satisfactory. 

Combinations yielding higher 
thermoelectromotive, forces per 
degree temperature difference 
can be found but usually the 
gain is offset by high electrical 
resistance, and the junctions 
may be too fragile for practical 
use. For a good discussion of 
this matter, see a paper by 
Coblentz entitled “Various Modi- 
fications of Bismuth-Silver Ther- 
mopiles Having a Continuous 
Aksorbing Surface.” 


Replacing Crude Process 


Bismuth cannot be drawn by 
ordinary means, and therefore 
a number of methods for produc- 
ing wires have been offered from 
time to time. They have usually 
consisted in dropping the molten 
material from a height upon a 
smooth perfectly clean glass 
plate whereby the metal was 
made to spatter out into a thin 
plate which could be rolled thin- 
ner and cut into narrow strips, 
or else it was made to spatter 
in the form of thin flat threads. 
Pfund has described a similar 
method which enabled him to 
produce longer, finer filaments. 

Occasionally mention is made 
of fine round bismuth wires and 
‘a few years ago the writer saw 
some that were being used in 
“Reprinted from the Journal of the ‘Opticel 
Society of America. 





By Donald C. Stockbarger 
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Fig. 1—-Sketch showing principal dimensions 

of extrusion piston and cylinder. The support 

for the die block shown beneath the cylinder 

can be screwed into the cylinder or held by 
machine screws. 


the construction of scientific in- 
struments. Evidently these had 
been produced by extrusion, 
but if anything was published 
concerning the method and ap- 
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Fig. 2—Die Block. The size and shape of ori- 
fice as well as the angle of approach can be 
varied to suit the requirements. 


paratus it has escaped the 
writer’s notice. Bridgman, how- 
ever, published a note concern- 
ing the extrusion of antimony 
and tellurium wires and thanks 
are due to him for suggestions 
which led to the development of 
the apparatus herein described. 
Employing a modification of 
Bridgman’s apparatus the pro- 
duction of bismuth wires has 
been made easy and the results 
are so gratifying that it seems 
worth while to pass the idea 
along. 

The extrusion press is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 1. All 
parts are made of high speed 
tool steel, accurately ground and 
lapped to size where required 
and carefully heat treated. The 
die block, Fig. 2, in use at pre- 
sent has an orifice 0.004 inch in 
diameter by 0.002 inch in length. 
The side of the cone of approach 
makes an angle of 45 degrees 
with the vertical axis. The 
dimensions are satisfactory for 
bismuth and bismuth-tin alloys 
but probably would have to be 
changed for some other ma- 
terials. 


Heat Expedites Results 


In operation, either a small 
slug or else a quantity of 
powdered bismuth is placed in 
the 14 inch cylinder, the pistons 
and die block put in place, the 
whole electrically heated to a 
temperature somewhat below 
100°C., and a pressure applied 
on the end of the 14 inch piston 
by means of hydraulic press. 
After a few minutes the wire 
begins to appear and continues 
to be extruded as a single piece 
until the capacity limit of the 
apparatus has been reached. 


(Please turn to page 139) 
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NEWS of the INDUSTRY 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


OREIGN trade opportuni- 
ties reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce during the month 
of March include inquiries from 
the following sources: For ma- 
chine bolts and nuts (36660) 
from San Juan, P. R., copper 
conductor wires for electro- 
technical uses (36927) from 
Rome, Italy; wiring supplies 
(36926) from Calcutta, India; 
wiring supplies and fixtures 
(36955) from Winnipeg, Can- 
ada; aerial rope conveyors 
(36858) from Alexandria, 
Egypt; steel springs and steel 
for spring manufacture (37038) 
from Berlin, Germany. 





To Salvage Scrap Cable 


R. F. S. Chase, Chairman of 

Highway Safety and 
Scenic Restoration Committee 
of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut has sug- 
gested the use of discarded ele- 
vator cables in the construc- 
tion of highway guard rails. 
As a result of this timely sug- 
gestion, the state highway de- 
partment will save money as 
well as the manufacturers who 
may now dispose of former 
scrap at higher prices. All 
manufacturers wishing to dis- 
pose of used elevator cable 
should communicate with Mr. 
George E. Hamlin, Supt. of 
Repairs, State Highway Depart- 
ment, Hartford, Connecticut. 





This is Shop Waste Month 


SHOP waste campaign dur- 

ing April is being urged 
and cooperated in by the Man- 
agement Division and _ Local 
Sections of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. In- 
dustries in many lines are mak- 
ing graphic appeals through 
shop exhibits, employee organ- 
izations, posters, printed mat- 
ter, etc., in a special effort to 
save both time and materials 





during the current month. One 
company estimated its savings 
as the result of a special Waste 
Week campaign at over $250,- 
000. Some of the circular mat- 
ter distributed to department 
heads in waste campaigns con- 
ducted by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. and Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. are being distributed by the 
A. §S. M. E. and may be obtained 
by addressing Mr. P. T. Wetter, 
Professional Division, 29 W. 
39th Street, N. Y. C. 





Define Heat Treating Terms 


HREE new definitions of 
terms relating to heat treat- 
ment operations widely employ- 
ed in wire industries have been 
recommended by a Joint Com- 
mittee representing the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating, 
the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. The 
new definitions follow: 
Full Annealing. — Heating 
iron-base alloys above the 
critical temperature range, 
holding above that range fer 
a proper period of time fol- 
lowed by slow cooling through 
the range. 
Note: — The annealing tem- 
perature is generally about 
100 degrees Fahr. (55 de- 
grees Cent.) above the upper 
limit of the critical tempera- 
ture range, and the time of 
holding is usually not less 
than one hour for each inch 
of section of the heaviest ob- 
jects being treated. The ob- 
jects being treated are or- 
dinarily allowed to cool slow- 
ly in the furnace. They may, 
however, be removed from 
the furnace, and cooled in 
some medium which will pro- 
long the time of cooling as 
compared to _ unrestricted 
cooling in the air. 
Process Annealing. — Heat- 
ing iron-base alloys to a 


temperature below or close 
to the lower limit of the 
critical range followed by 
cooling as desired. 
Note:—This heat treatment 
is commonly applied in the 
sheet and wire industries and 
the temperatures generally 
used are from 1020 to 1200 
degrees Fahr. (550 to 650 
degrees Cent.) 

Patenting. — Heating iron- 
base alloys above the critical 
temperature range followed 
by cooling to below that range 
in molten lead maintained at 
a temperature of about 700 
degrees Fahr. (365 degrees 
Cent.) 

Note: — This treatment is 
usually applied in the wire in- 
dustry either as a finishing 
treatment or especially in the 
case of eutectoid steel as a 
treatment previous to further 
wire drawing. Its purpose is 
to produce a sorbitic struc- 
ture. 





Industrial Museum Proposed 


STABLISHMENT of a Nat- 
ional Museum of Engineer- 
ing and Industry is proposed in 
a bill (S. 5848) introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. The purpose 
of the measure, it was explain- 
ed, is to provide a building or 
buildings to house the Govern- 
ment’s collection of machinery 
and other materials showing in- 
dustrial and engineering devel- 
opment in the United States 
and to exhibit private collec- 
tions now housed in various 
places throughout the country. 
A tentative site covering ap- 
proximately 100 acres at the 
eastern end of Washington, D. 
C., has been approved by the 
National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission. 
The bill would set up also a 
commission of nine members, 
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to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent as follows: An engineer, 
an industrial chemist, a manu- 
. facturer, three persons experi- 
enced in transportation by land, 
water and air, respectively, an 
educator, a representative of 
labor, and a museum expert. 
The commission shall submit a 
report of the result of its in- 
vestigations, together with its 
recommendations, to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on or 
before June 30, 1930, and it 
shall cease to exist on such date. 


A. S. M. E. Program at Detroit 
OME to Detroit and take 
away a thousand new 
ideas on increasing production 
at less cost. This is the message 
that the National Management 
and Materials Handling Meet- 
ing of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers to be 
held in Detroit at the Book-Cad- 
illac Hotel on May 1, 2 and 3, 
has for industry and the engi- 
neering profession. The concrete 
results of this meeting to man- 
ufacturing executives and plant 
engineers should be of great 
value. The program presents the 
very best that Detroit has de- 
vised in the way of improved 
methods of handling and man- 
agement. The papers of the 
meeting are presented by lead- 
ers in their field and will be dis- 
cussed by many experts. The 
arrangements to visit plants 
during the morning of each day 
give a wonderful opportunity to 
vividly grasp the ideas that are 
presented in the prepared pap- 
ers, 


Building and Expansion 

Weaver Brothers Company, 
manufacturers of pickling equip- 
ment and chemicals, has moved 
plant from Clinton to Adrian, 
Michigan, and will expand. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. manufacturer of 
wire rope, cables, etc. has 
awarded general contract to 
John W. Ferguson Co., Pater- 
son, N. J. for addition, primar- 
ily for storage and distribution, 
to cost $125,000 with equip- 
ment. 








COMING. EVENTS 

April 6-14. All-American Air- 
craft Show, Detroit, Mich. Con- 
vention Hall, Board of Commerce. 

April 8-12. American Foundry- 
men’s Assn. at Chicago. Secretary, 
C. E. Hoyt, 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. 

April 15-17. American Zine In- 
stitute at St. Louis. Secretary, S. 
S. Tuthill, 27 Cedar St., New York. 

April 24-25—Convention of the 
National Metal Trades Associa- 
| tion at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Tl. J. E. Nyhan, ‘National Sec- 
retary, Peoples Gas Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

April 24-26—Annual meeting 
of the American Welding Society 
at the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York City. M. M. Kelly, Secre- 
‘tary, 28 W. 39th St., New York 
City. 

May 6-11. Chemical Show. 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. International Exposition 
Company; F. W. Payne, President. 

May 7. International Exposi- 
tion. Seville, Spain. Hon. Thomas 
E. Campbell, U. S. Commissioner. 

May 27-30— Third National 
Aeronautic meeting, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at 
St. Louis. Calvin W. Rice, Sec- 
retary, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
City. 

June 3-6. National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents at Buffalo. Sec- 
retary, George A. Renard, 11 Park 
Place, New York. 

June 5-7. Canadian Electric 
Railway Assn. at Montreal. Sec- 
retary, E. Smith, Jr., 35 Yonge St., | 
Toronto. 

June 17-22—Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Iron and Steel Exposition. | 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, | 
Pa. 

June 24-28. Annual meeting, 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Chalfonte Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. C. L. 
Warwick, Secretary, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. 

July 1-4. Summer meeting, 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Calvin W. Rice, Secretary, 29 bi 
39th St., New York City. 

July 8-11. Annual Convention, 
American Electro Platers’ Society, 
at Detroit, Mich. 




















Seward Wire Company, Park- 
ersbui'g, W. Va., will build and 
equip an addition to its Cam- 
den Avenue plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $25,000. 


The Canadian Westinghouse 
Company plans erection of a 
new unit in Hamilton, Ontario, 
for manufacturing and testing 
large power transformers at an 
estimated cost of $300,000. 
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MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, 
Wise., manufacturers of air- 


craft wire, wire rope, cable, etc., 
announce the appointment of 
Jessel 8. Whyte as general man- 
ager and Herbert E. Sawyer as 
general sales manager. 


Standard Underground Cable 
Co., a subsidiary of General 
Cable Co., New York, plans an 
addition to its Perth Amboy, N. 
J., plant at an estimated cost 
of $200,000. 


Nachman _ Springfilled Co., 
2241 South Halsted St., Chi- 
cago, has completed plans for 
taking over the business of Kay 
Manufacturing Co., 22 Warren 
St., Brooklyn, New York, man- 
ufacturers of furniture springs. 


General Plate Co., Attleboro, 
Mass., manufacturers of jewel- 
ers’ wire, will build and equip 
a new factory addition at an 
estimated cost of $50,000. 


Orrin Screw Co., formerly of 
Jackson, Mich., has been reor- 
ganized, and moved to Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Peoria, Ill., is planning extens- 
ive additions to present factory 
as part of new expansion pro- 
gram. —_——— 

General Cable Corporation, 
420 Lexington Ave. N. Y., is 
moving its plant at Newark, N. 
J., hitherto devoted to the man- 
ufacture of magnetic copper 
wire coils, etc., to Rome, N. Y. 


Maring Wire Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., is planning additional 
plant facilities to be built and 
equipped at an estimated cost 
of $140,000. 


Glove Wire & Iron Works, 
1009 Atkinson Ave., Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of ornamental 
iron, bank and office fixture en- 
closures, etc., will build a new 
plant on Capitol Drive. 


Dudlo Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., manufacturers of covered 
wires and cables, will build and 
equip factory addition at an es- 
timated cost of $170,000. 














emia) §=— Practical Continuous \fe 


i >= These Machines Go Into Production at @—R 


Rod Frame Double 5-Drattby, 


(No. 5—14 or 15 wire) No. 14 to No. 23 
Patented June 3, 1924—May 12, 1925—others pending : 


All Ball or Roller Bearings 
No Differential Gearing. 
Automatic Compensation for Speeds of Heads. 


or I 

3 to 4 Blocks tMerag 
No. 14 to 19—4 )g400 
No. 14 to 20—5 ni100 


More than 270 heads of { prove 
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Patenting Furnace Take-Up 


Standard Rod Frame—10 Block (New Plant of Thompson Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 


Long, Stiff Spindles, in anti-friction bearings, and equipped 
with friction Clutches. Powerful and reliable. 
Practically noiseless in operation. 6, 


(New Plant of Thompson Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 


AGENTS: CHICAGO TERRITORY SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES A 
Neff, Kohlbusch & Bissell, Inc. Louis G. Henes 


FOREIGN AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES: UNITED KINGDOM—Mr. Fredk. A. Perry, 63 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 4. 
FRANCE—Mr. Edgar Bloxham, 12 Rue du Delta, Paris. MONTREAL AND TORONTO—Arthur Jackson Machine Tool Co. 
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e Drawing Machinery 


at @—Reducing Overhead—Increasing Production!! 


ality, Intermediate -Double 8-Draft Fine Wire: Wet 


23, Bor low carbon wire. No. 22 to 36. High or low carbon wire. 
cks {erage Operator. 

—{h400 Ibs. per block. 
~5 hm100 Ibs. per block. 


s of tipproved model in operation Many thousands of these heads in operation 


6 Blocks to Average Operator, 22-33, 8-hole, 660 lbs. per day 
of ten hours. 


ne ays 


ae 























. Ta 
a, oS am ; Be ita 4 Heavy 16” Frame For .65 Carbon Wire 
ee ies a ee ee No. 104 to .037” 
Double Six-Draft Dry Continuous For 15 Blocks: Motor driven. Silent chain. Anti fric- 
) High Carbon Wire tion bearings and cut gears throughout. 


irect driven with silent chain. Cut gears throughout. Anti- (New Plant of Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 
friction bearings. Variable speed for finishing block. 


(New Plant of Thompson Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 


Agents: Philadelphia Territory 
v * nc. Swind Machinery Co. 


ITALY—Henry Coe & Clerici, Milan. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND—Edwin Wood Pty., Ltd., Melbourne. 


JAPAN—Andrews & George Co., Tokyo. SWEDEN AND FINLAND—Maskinaktiebolaget Karlebo, Stockholm. 


EMASS., U.S. A. 
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Mechanism For and Method of Form- 
ing Wire Articles 1,701,532 


No. 1,701,532. MECHANISM FOR 
AND METHOD OF FORMING 
WIRE ARTICLES. Patended Feb- 
ruary 12, 1929, by John M. Glaser, 
of Buffalo, New York, Assignor to 
U. S. Hame Company, of Buffalo, 
New York. This invention relates 
to processes and mechanisms for 
forming wire articles and particu- 
larly articles of the kind having a 
series of angular bends, therein, 
such, for example, as frames, loops 
and the like. By this method and 
mechanism a length of wire may be 
bent about a mandrel and in which 
the ends of the wire are bent to- 
ward and into substantial alignment 
with each other by means of later- 
ally movable dies which are loosely 
mounted to first bend the ends of 
the wire approximately into their 
final position, which laterally mov- 
able dies are then engaged by a back 
die which moves the laterally mov- 
able dies at an angle to their lateral 
movement to press the ends of the 
wire into their final positions on the 
mandrel, thereby making it possible 
to bend the end portions of the wire 
around the sharp corners of the 
mandrel and into substantial align- 
ment with each other without nick- 
ing or otherwise damaging the wire 
by the side dies. 





No. 1,701,098. NAIL MACHINE. 
Patented February 5, 1929, by Ed- 
win F. Brown, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Assignor to the American Steel and 
Wire Company of New Jersey. The 
patentee has provided a stock or wire 
feeding mechanism for nail-making 
machines, which may be set to feed 
definite lengths of stock, which is 
fed into the machine through a ser- 
ies of straightening rollers and then 
through a novel wire feeding block 
into and through the dies. 





No. 1,700,906. MEANS OF SEV- 
FRING TRAVELING WEBS OF 
MATERIAL INTO STRIPS. Pat- 
ented February 5, 1929, by Walter 
Everett Molins. of Deptford, Lon- 
don, England. While this invention 
relates particularly to an apparatus 
for cutting strips of cork in cigarette 
making, the same may be applied to 


Complete descriptions 
and drawings of any of 
the patents referred to on 
this page may be had for 
twenty five cents. Ad- 
dress orders to Wire & 
Wire Products, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


any type of machine wherein a strip 
of material (wire, or the like) is 
continuously fed through the ma- 
chine and adapted to be severed into 
lengths. The device comprises a rot- 
ary blade and a fixed blade having 
the cutting edge thereof curved 
away from the edge of the rotary 
blade and shaped in such a manner 
that the extremities of the two blades 
simultaneously engage with one an- 
other, as the rotary blade revolves, 
and thereafter shear one over the 
other to terminate the cutting oper- 
ation at substantially the mid-width 
of the two blades. 





No. 1,702,684. WIRE FABRIC. 
Patented February 19, 1929, by 
Perry T. Coons, of Montclair, New 
Jersey, Assignor to the American 
Steel and Wire Company of New 
Jersey. This invention relates to 
wire fabric and more particularly 
to a paper-backed wire fabric us- 
able as a reinforcement and support 
for plastic material such as plaster, 
stucco, cement, concrete, and _ the 
like. There are two sets of wires 
provided, forming a mesh and weld- 
ed together, one set on either side 
of the paper, openings in the paper 
being provided to effect welding of 
the two sets. 





No. 1,702,756. EYELETED TERM- 
INAL FOR FLEXIBLE BRAIDED 
CONDUCTORS AND METHOD OF 
MAKING SAME. Patented Febru- 
ary 19, 1929, bv Josenh Lester Wood- 
bridge, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. This invention comprises a 
flexible braided conductor consisting 
of strands of wires of which all ex- 
tend uninterruptedly throughout the 
length of the conductor, and groups 
of said strands being arranged in 
spaced relation at a point near one 
end of the conductor to provide a 
widened eyeleted terminal. 





No. 1,702,304. WIRE RECESS- 
ING. FILLING. AND STRAIGH- 
ENING MACHINE. Patented Feb- 
ruary 19, 1929, by Charles J. Kotchi, 
of Chicago, Illinois, Assignor to Koro 
Corporation, of Chicago, Illinois. 
The object of this invention is to 
provide a machine which will per- 
form the above mentioned opera- 
tions on wire or similar material, 
the filling being a flux, and the wire 














Nail Machine 1,701,098 


being cut, by the machine, in pre- 
determined lengths. The finished 
product is, of course, used in weld- 
ing operations. 


No. 1,701,250. CLIP BENDING 
DIE. Patented February 5, 1929, by 
Harry M. Young, of Webster Groves, 
Missouri, Assignor to Calumet Steel 
Company, of Chicago, Illinois. In 
clinching the prongs of the U-shaped 
wire clips, used in securing anchor 
plates to rolled metal fence posts, it 
is claimed that in the use of the 
clip-bending dies now in use, dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in the 
prongs of the clips breaking off dur- 
ing the clinching operation. In the 
above, means are provided for mov- 
ing dogs toward each other for bend- 
ing the prongs inwardly and there- 
after forcing the dogs downwardly 
for clinching the bent-over prongs. 


No. 1,701,095. WIRE FASTEN- 
ING DEVICE. Patented February 
5, 1929, by Edward L. Benedict, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Assignor 
to Pittsburgh Steel Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This inven- 
tion relates to a device for support- 
ing wire mesh fabric, in connection 
with the formation of walls, ceilings, 
etc., so that the stucco applied will 
imbed the wire mesh. The device 
comprises a nail, with spacing coil 
surrounding its shank, and studs on 
the shank in position to be engaged 
by the coil. 


No. 1,701,308. CABLE BUMPER. 
Patented February 5, 1929, by Ralph 
H. Rosenberg, of Syracuse, New 
York, Assignor to American Cable 
Company, Ine., a Corporation of 
Delaware. The impact element of 
this bumper comprises a plurality of 
stranded wire cables jor the like, 
held in spaced relation by a suitable 
clamping device under tension be- 
tween the ends of a resilient sup- 
porting bar, adapted to be secured to 
a vehicle. 


No. 1,702,124. CONDUCTOR SUP- 
PORT. Patented February 12, 1929, 
by Samuel S. Matthes, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, Assignor to the Ohio Brass 
Company, of Mansfield, Ohio. This 
invention relates to a hanger for 
connecting two conductors together 
and particularly to that class of 
construction known as catenary con- 
struction used in the suspension of 
a trolley wire conductor from an 
overhead cable. 
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DIGEST of RECENT TRADE LITERATURE 





Electric Telemeter and Valve 
Spring Surge. Paper presented 
at Annual Meeting, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, De- 
troit, January 1929. 


W. T. Donkin and H. H. Clark, 


Engineers, Cleveland Wire 
Spring Co., report that the elec- 
tric telemeter presents an ex- 
cellent means for investigating 
the phenomenon of valve spring 
surge. The telemeter is con- 
nected across the points of a 
stiff C-spring, one end of which 
is held against the valve spring 
in such a way that vibrations of 
the spring are transferred to the 
C-Spring and thence to the tele- 
meter. This equipment has made 
it possible to identify the cause 
of valve spring surge as a re- 
sonant condition at certain 
speeds. Except at low engine 
speeds, the stress conditions of 
a spring having resonant points 
are much worse than is indi- 
cated by the conventional stress- 
formula, both as to degree and 
as to the rapidity of the stress 
cycle. Surge and stress condi- 
tions are improved by designing 
the springs for high frequency 
and by making the pitch vari- 
able so that the frequency is 
variable as the valve lifts, thus 
eliminating resonance. 





Service Annealing of Sling and 
Crane Chains. Transactions of 
The American Society for 
Steel Treating, February, 
1929. Page 193. 

This paper, by William J. Mer- 
ten, metallurgical engineer with 
the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, dis- 
cusses the inconsistent results 
in ductility and strength that 
are ordinarily obtained when 
chains are annealed at tempera- 
tures unsuited for links that 
have been severely deformed and 
cold-worked in service. The au- 
thor recommends a uniform re- 
crystallization of temperatures 
considerably above the trans- 
formation range to render the 
chain entirely safe for further 


service without resorting to a 
reduction of the safety load and 
basing the calculation of per- 
missible stresses on the average 
cross sectional dimensions only. 





Static Deflection of Helical 
Springs. Machinery, March, 
1929. P. 492. 


A series of charts for quickly 
determining the deflection and 
fiber stress in compression and 
extension springs is presented 
and discussed by J. W. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., consulting engineer. 
There are four charts, two for 
use in designing helical springs 
of circular section wire in both 
Washburn & Moen and Brown 
& Sharpe gauges, and two for 
helical springs of square stock 
of any material. The text ex- 
plains the author’s chart nota- 
tions and supplys directions for 
using them. 





Trade Literature Received 


Wire Drawing Dies 

“Un-Widia Alloy Dies—Bul- 
letin No. 101.” The first of a 
series of booklets to be issued 
in looseleaf form by the Union 
Wire Die Corp. 333 W. 52nd 
St., New York City. This book- 
let describes the origin of Widia 
metal, its adaptation to the pur- 
pose of wire drawing, methods 
of die manufacture, proper 
lubrication, and tabulation of 
results obtained. It will be of 
interest to any one interested 
in drawing any kind of wire in 
sizes above .010”. The booklet 
is issued free, upon application 
to the publishers, and _ subse- 
quent bulletins will be forward- 
ed, when ready, to those re- 
questing Bulletin No. 101. 





Wire Cloth Hand Book 

“Area in Square Feet or In- 
ches at a Glance.” Buffalo Wire 
Works Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 181 
tables in handy size book form. 
Valuable ready reference for 
finding the area in terms of feet, 
inches and fractions of inches, 


not only of wire cloth but any 
other kind of material. For ex- 
ample, a piece known to be 50 
inches long by 41 inches wide is 
found, on reference to the ap- 
propriate table, to contain 14 
square feet, 2/12ths of one 
square foot, and 10/12ths of one 
square inch. Fractional inch cal- 
culations may be carried out to 
a greater degree of fineness 
when desired. 





Alloy Resistance Wires 

“Presenting Nichrome and 
Other Alloys” (R-28). Driver- 
Harris Company, Harrison, N. 
J. 68 pages. Illustrated. Data 
and specifications pertaining to 
alloys for electrical resistance. 
Round and ribbon wires of pure 
nickel and six nickel alloys are 
thoroughly discussed as_ to 
properties, application, tem- 
perature characteristics and 
specific resistance. Various 
types of heater cord are describ- 
ed and illustrated in their actual 
application to household and 
industrial electrical equipment, 
and there are several pages of 
useful data about electrical 
wiring, weights, temperatures, 
gauges, etc. 





Laboratory Research 

“Pictures from Bell Telephone 
Laboratories”. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, 463 West St., New 
York City. 72 pages. Pictorial 
review of the company’s re- 
search activities for the past 
fifty-three years. Includes the 
evolution of apparatus, methods, 
equipment and processes from 
the first Bell telephone to talking 
motion picture mechanism. 

Cable Terminals 

“Indoor Cable Terminals” and 
“Junction and Joint Boxes.” 
Standard Underground Cable 
Co, 17th and Pike Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Illustrated cata- 
logues with wiring diagrams and 
instructions, cable rating tables, 
and other engineering data. 
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AUTOMATIC 
Wire Working Machinery 
FOR SALE 


SECOND HAND ONLY 


Wire Nail Machines 
Spring Machines 
Chain Machines 
Rivet Machines 

Cut Nail Machines 
Draw Benches 

Bull Blocks 

4 Slide Wire Machines 
Wire Cutters & 


Paper Clip Machines 
Tack Machines 
Screw Pointers 
Screw Eye Machines 
Shavers & Slotters 
Riveting Machines 
Wire Pointers 

Wire Rolling Mills 
Headers of all kinds 


Bolt & Nut Machines Straightners 
Tapping Machines Staple Making 
Cotter Pin Machines Machines 


Roll Thread Machines 


JESSE ATHERTON 


24 CALENDER STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















The Waterbury 
Wire Die Co. 





Diamond and Chilled 
IRON DIES 
DIAMOND TOOLS 


Waterbury, Conn. 
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Foreign Wire Trade Developments 





Imports of iron and steel wire products into the United States 
(In gross tons) 























Thom January, Decem- January, 
192 ber, 1928 1928 
RNR AMEE skies 6 aid «dns caw ano dean ee eben eee 285 831 350 
Round iron and eal boy NEE TE hee eee 602 443 * 804 
Sire Geer Bnd telephone Wire .6\.. 560 ss s05e04\sec danas eaves le cecesukesses 36 
Pak SOO ON BID COREL 6ooec ocd iwkcuddese ene eae 149 256 135 
oh ee ee ie orp rae rans, wegeiars 133 157 94 
RO SIS ikea e Bi acy 056 bio vs 6s 1b BA AARS SE ERS aEETO 41 90 41 
PAOD, AD MAUL URIINOR 0.0 6 sn. 0h 00 be oan oh aas 708 799 181 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers ............eeeee0% 18 51 25 
Exports of iron and steel wire products from the United States 
(In gross tons) 
Ttem | January, Decem- January, 
} 1929 ber, 1928 1928 
SMM REINO D's cli sn cosa’ else ee Ao snes oh aus Sea week 3,845 3,522 3,775 
Barbed wire and woven wire fencing .............. 6,529 5,371 5,314 
Pe IOUD, DRG ROTOSNINE o.oo a's 6s siccciviccwawe eens 152 | 203 185 
eR NE «55s Loe Sclin cess eho e ewe se SEORER ae 620 | 610 485 
Emeniated wire Grd cable 2. ic ccccccccccsccccecses 163 } 45 54 
Other wire and manufactures of .............6.. 926 700 701 
fe Sie SA rn. wet ny SAN ee Arar arg i 1,498 1,007 1,477 
DRS. AME MEI WRB oie is 6 '5.0:0 os ova ale daa wee eas 836 804 664 
Nene We dauso os 0 cw eapee Oe REE KARST RS WR. e eS 58 75 72 
ND Fi Wi BN sa sink aa aia d 05.8 5 he ae aa ees 21 48 55 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, except track .:.......ssece00% 1,411 | 857 | 867 
Crude Rubber Consumed in Insulated Wire and Cable Compounds 
(Compiled by The ae Association of America) 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Sales Value Manufactured Products Shipped (in dollars) 
34,432 34 35,487 33,379 30,214 32,076 21,955 11,717 
Crude Rubber Consumed (long tons) 
3,444 3,481 3,047 3,201 2,875 3,319 2,198 1,048 











Orders - Inquiries 





PoLk’ 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 


different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising / 
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Wire Product Imports France with 1,160,000 pieces 
ECEIPTS of card clothing was second. Switzerland with 
increased in January to 727,000 pieces third, the 


38,432 square feet valued at 
$58,829; from 24,611 square 
feet valued at $37,156 in De- 
cember. The principal source of 
this item was the United King- 
dom with 32,037 square feet 
($48,379), while Germany with 
6.357 square feet ($10,369) was 
the only other country of any 
importance. 

Imports of wire cloth and 
screening increased from 45,314 
square feet in December to 126,- 
043 square feet in January. Of 
this latter amount, 90,945 
square feet were of German 
origin, while 18,717 square feet 
were received from France, 
13,938 square feet from Canada, 
and 2,443 square feet from the 
United Kingdom. 

Imports of wire heddles con- 
tinued to increase, amounting 
to 4, 915,000 pieces, as compared 
to 3,406,000 pieces during De- 
cember. Germany was the 
principal supplier of this item, 
with 2,286,000 pieces, while 


United Kingdom with 500,000 
pieces fourth, the remaining 
242,000 pieces coming from 
Belgium. 


Britain’s Greatest Cable 
Expert Dies 


IR John Denison-Pender, 
chairman of the Eastern 

and Associated Cable Compan- 
ies, died on March 6, at the age 
of 73, at his London, England, 
residence. In the recent negoti- 
ations for the merging of cables 
and wireless he played an im- 
portant part. Last July an im- 
portant merger of cable com- 
panies was announced, when 
the Eastern group, a party of 
the wireless cable merger, 
acquired the shares of the Direct 
West India Cable Company, 
Limited. This carried with it 
the control of three other cable 
companies, so that the group 
owned 8,000 miles of cables, has 
22 cable stations operating 
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throughout the British West 
Indies, and owned wireless sta- 
tions in addition at Bermuda and 
Jamaica. The group has been 
working wireless for more than 
30 years. 

Sir John was the third son of 
Sir John Pender, the pioneer of 
submarine telegraphy, who, 
after the failure of the first At- 
lantic Cable Company owing to 
the breaking of a cable in mid-, 
ocean during the historic voy- 
age of the Great Eastern steam- 
ship, gave his personal guaran- 
tee for 250,000 ($1,250,000), 
with the result that in 1886 the 
Great Eastern not only recov- 
ered the broken cable, but suc- 
cessfully laid another of greater 
strength and value. 

In 1878 Sir John began his 
long connection with the East- 
ern Telegraph Company and its 
associates, the first great Brit- 
ish cable group, which was the 
result of his father’s organizing 
and financial ability. In 1881 he 
was made a director of the East- 
ern Company, and twelve years 
later was appointed managing 
director. In 1896, the year of 
his father’s death, in harness, 
he was made deputy chairman, 
and in 1917 on the death of Sir 
John Wolfe Barry, he became 
chairman, his son, J. C. Pender, 
succeeding him as managing di- 
rector. 





Canada May Tax Rods 

HE Canadian proposals for 

changes in import duties 
and sales taxes, included in the 
budget speech by the Minister 
of Finance to Parliament on 
March 1, and provisionally in 
effect March 2, provision is made 
under item 779a for the appli- 
cation of the rates of one-half 
cent per pound general, one- 
fourth cent intermediate, and 
free, preferential, to copper 
rods, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use in their own 
factories in the manufacture of 
electrical conductors, the indi- 
vidual units of such electrical 
conductors not to exceed the 
area of No. 7/0 gauge conduc- 
tor. This item may be substi- 
tuted for the present item 779, 
if the governor in council is sat- 
isfied that any copper bars are 


being sold in the country of ex- 
port for consumption at a lower 
price than for-export to Canada. 
(The present item 779 admits 
such products free from all 
sources.) 





Propose Indian Tariff Revision 


HE Indian Tariff Board has 
recommended that the 
Government of India take early 
action for the removal of the 
present import duty of 15 per 
cent ad valorem on electrolytic 
copper rod and impose an im- 
port duty of 5 per cent ad va- 
lorem on rubber-insulated elec- 
trical wire and cables other than 
those specified under statutory 
item 90A of the Indian customs 
tariff and dutiable at 15 per 
cent ad valorem, namely, insu- 
lated copper wires and cables, 
any one core of which has a sec- 
tional area of less than one- 
eightieth part of a square inch, 
and wires and cables of other 
metals of not more than equiva- 
lent conductivity. 





New Wire Netting Entente 


Assistant Commercial At- 
taché Daniel J. Reagan, at 
Paris, advises that, according 
to the current French press, 
negotiations are already under 
way in Paris looking toward 
the establishment of an inter- 
national entente among the 
leading producers of wire net- 
ting. It is said that these meet- 
ings are being attended by 
representatives from the 
French, Belgian, Dutch, Ger- 
man, British, and Danish in- 
dustries. 





Joins British Wire Concern 


Karl H. Marsh, chief engi- 
neer at the Buffalo plant of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
Inc., New York, has resigned to 
become identified in a similar 
capacity with the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation, with 
headquarters at Sydney, N. S. 
He served as chief engineer of 
the Dominion Steel Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the British Em- 
pire Company, from 1919 to 
1923. 
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WIRE DRAWING 
DIAMOND DIES 


Over 80 
years ex- 
periencé in 
this line. 
The best 
e quipped 
establish - 
mentin 
America 
with modern 
methods and 
machinery. 


New way for re-inforcing the 
diamond. 


(U. S. Patent 1,624,027. April 12, 1927.) 
Tel. Webster 5105, Cable Address: 





Krauseco 


F. KRAUSE & CO., Inc. 
250-252-Ogden Ave. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















A. WALDECK & COMPANY 


WIRE GAUGES AND 
FINE STEEL WIRE DIES 


7607 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 








Broden Construction Co. 


Wire Mill and Cold 
Rolling Equipment 


10255 Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














“The House of Service” 


BELLET & BOUVARD 


Manufacturers of 
DIAMOND DIES 


Trevoux 
Les Abrets France 


315 Fifth Ave. 


Factories 


New York Office 
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WATCH THE SHAPE 


COCHAUD 


Wire Die Corporation 





Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 


300 West 56th St., New York 
Tel. Columbus 10148 




















WANTED 
Wire Cutters and Straighteners 
also Four Slide Wire Forming 
Machines. 
JESSE ATHERTON 
24 Calender St., Providence, R. I. 


























HAVE YOU 
RECEIVED 
YOUR COPY OF 


“Why 
Shipping 
Reels 


with 


Wooden 
Drums 


Go Bad ?” 


If not, ask for it. 


Interesting facts 
and Pictures 


R. B. Hayward Co. 


1714 Sheffield Avenue 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


“RED HEAD” 
SHIPPING REELS  Mchine 


for the Wire & Cable Industry 




















HE Perfection Wire Strip- 


per, manufactured by 
Weber Machine Corp., 33 South 
Water Street, Rochester, N. Y., 
is designed to put wire stripping 
on a production basis. It re- 
moves any kind of insulation 
from the ends of solid, stranded 
tinsel, multi conductor cable, or 
wire up to 14” diameter. The 
cutting knives are circular and 
made from special alloy steel. 
A new cutting edge may be ob- 
tained by turning the knives 
slightly. Knives are quickly re- 
placed and inexpensive. Adjust- 
ments for length or diameter of 


New Perfection Wire Stripper 


WIRE 


wire are easily and quickly 
made. The machine is connected 
directly to the motor and will 
plug in a lamp socket. 

Besides Model A, which is il- 
lustrated, the Perfection is also 
made in Model B, designed for 
use where unlimited lengths of 
wire or taps at any interval 
along the wire to be stripped. 
The machine is mounted on a 
stand and belt driven from a 
motor or mounted on a bench 
and driven from a line shaft. It 
is claimed that any intelligent 
girl can quickly become a pro- 
ficient operator of either model. 





Magnetic Plating Holder for Small Parts 


LIMAX Machinery Com- 
pany, 121 East Morris 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., is 


putting on the market a mag- 
netic holder to speed up the 
chromium plating of small parts 
such as screws, nuts, bolts, riv- 
ets, hooks and other small iron 
or steel items. The Climax Mag- 
netic Holder consists of a series 
of magnets attached to nega- 
tive work rods directly opposite 
each other. The work to be 
plated is placed on these mag- 
nets, which hold the pieces in 
place without wires or other 
stringing. Time is saved by the 
loading of one rod of magnets 


with work while the other is 
plating. The magnets with work 
attached are taken out of the 
solution by turning the rod 
around so that the magnets 
swing upward. Another turn 
puts the magnets and new work 
back in the solution. It is 
claimed that simplicity of con- 
struction, ease of operation, and 
improved means of providing 
electrical contact make the Cli- 
max highly efficient as a labor 
and time saving device for pro- 
ducing good chromium plated 
parts. 

Units are manufactured in 
standard sizes for regular plat- 
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ing tanks or to specification for 
particular uses in dual, quad- 
ratic or hexagonal series. Units 
are also made for automatic 
conveyors. Each magnetic hold- 
er is equipped with a special 
charging device which has been 
designed to re-magnetize the 
magnets without removing 
them from the work rod. Re- 
charging is necessary, it is es- 
timated, about once in six 
months, and a six-foot rod of 
magnets can be recharged in 
five minutes. 





New Spring Making Device 





new and simple device 

for which it is claimed 
that any type of coil spring can 
be accurately and_ perfectly 
made in a few minutes time is 
being placed on the market by 
The Shaler Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. The device can be op- 
erated without previous experi- 
ence or skill and is especially de- 
signed to facilitate replacing 
broken or worn out coil springs 
on machinery and equipment 
without the inconvenience and 
delay necessitated by waiting 
for replacements. 

The process of spring making 
consists of inserting the wire 
and turning the handle until the 
desired length is obtained. Pull 
or compression springs can be 
made from the smallest size to 
one and_ seven-eighths inch 
diameter, in any size wire from 
the smallest up to and including 
five thirty-seconds. Compres- 
sion springs, accurately spaced, 
with both ends neatly squared, 
can be duplicated over and over 
again because of the positive 
space adjustment which is easily 
regulated up to and including 
five-eighths inch. Equipment 
supplied with the spring winder 
includes five arbors of the most 
commonly used diameters and 
three rolls of wire—.041, .055 
and .082. 
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Promotes unhindered 
acid action | 


PICKLING acids work unhindered, when wire is cleaned 

the Oakite way. With every trace of grease, oil and 
dirt removed from the wire by Oakite materials and meth- 
ods, acid works uniformly in a fraction of the usual 
time. 


And, because Oakite cleaning rids wire of the grime that 
retards pickling, less acid is required to do a better job; 
acid pollution is reduced to a minimum. Pickle solutions 
last longer. Action is certain and speedy. 


Let our Service Man tell you how Oakite materials and 
methods will effect production economies in your mill. A 
postal to us will bring him. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in all the 
leading industrial centers of the United States and Cana 





Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 52A Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AKITE q 








TRACE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
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VIANNEY 





Famous Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 





Made on a quantity production basis, in the 
largest die plant in the world, these dies, famous by 
their uniformity and accuracy of finish, can be deliv- 
ered to you, at once, in small or large quantities, at 
very reasonable prices, from now on. 


VIANNEY 


Famous Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 





100 5th Ave., New York 
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1929 Edition Now Ready 


RDERS are now being filled for the second annual edition of the only 
reference work of its kind for bare and covered wire makers, fabri- 
cators of wire products, and sources of supply for wire and wire forming 
mill equipment. 
Over eight hundred classifications, alphabetically arranged, cover 
everything used in the making and forming of all kinds of wire. The list- 
ings range from Abrasives to Zinc Wire. 


Who Makes It? 


The second annual edition, greatly enlarged and imvroved, is the only 
complete and up-to-date directory of sources of supply for: 

Bare and Covered Wire in All Metals 

Machinery, Supplies and Equipment for Wire Drawing and Forming 

Lists of Industrial Users of Wire 


The book is a handy size for reference, 614x914 inches, printed in 
clear type on heavy paper, bound in stiff boards and covered with dark 
cloth that will withstand the wear and tear of shop use without getting 
soiled. Postpaid anywhere in the United States on receipt of price, $5.00 
a copy. Use the coupon below for convenience in ordering. 








Wire & Wire Products 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


You may send us a copy of Wire & Wire Products Annual Directory, Index & 
Buyers’ Guide, 1929 edition. 


[| Remittance ($5.00) enclosed herewith. 


Check one 
od Payment will follow on receipt of bill. 
Name ............. Cs eee nae No So Rs gl ee ec Pe cast co kerat SRE ON RC 
RR Sg SIE Sie, FARRAR nerve eo UN A ac Se eee a nt STEER EN CEE SE IT. Yet Ne Nive 
SO OE Aa ee Bde ESS Fs RRM Oe ae _State 
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Strong and Light 


Rasy to Handle--- 
Hard to Wear Out 








Apco Mossberg pressed 
steel reels, spools and bob- 
bins are scientifically de- 
signed to stand the strain 


of heavy work. 


Their 
saves money and labor in 


extreme lightness 


all kinds of wire handling. 


Let the Apco Mossberg en- 
gineering department make 
recommendations on pres- 
equipment for 


sed_ steel 


your needs. 


Apco Mossberg 


Corporation 


13 Lamb St., Attleboro, Mass. 


Specialists in develop- 
ment of steel reels for 
annealing, vulcanizing 
and stranding; also 
bobbins for wire weav- 
ing. 


—— 








The New Cable to the Azores 


HE Western Union Tele- 

graph Co. has just recently 
opened to public use its new 
cable between Bay Roberts, 
Newfoundland, and Horta, in 
the Azores. Its length is about 
1,341 nautical miles, and it was 
laid at a cost of almost $2,000,- 
000. It is considered the fastest 
éable in the world, and_ will 
serve as an important additional 
link between America, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, and Africa. 

Aside from its commercial 
significance, it represents a new 
departure in cable construction, 
because of new principles of 
electrical engineering which per- 
mits it to be worked duplex, or 
at full capacity simultaneously 
in either direction. Eight sep- 
arate messages may be trans- 
mitted over the cable at the 
same time, four incoming and 
four outgoing. The new cable 
was manufactured by the Tele- 
graph Construction & Mainten- 
ance Co., of London. The cable 
employs three different types 
of core, as well as mumetal 
alloy, consisting of nickel, co- 
balt, and iron. The use of this 
new alloy is one of the chief 
factors which permits the send- 
ing of four messages in each 
direction at the same time. 


Unique Construction 


The two ends of the cable, ex- 
tending about 160 miles from 
shore, have a core consisting of 
500 pounds of copper per nauti- 
cal mile, and 300 pounds of 
gutta percha per nautical mile. 
The next section, which is about 
70 miles long on each end, has 
a core of 325 pounds of copper, 
50 pounds of mumetal, and 270 
pounds of gutta percha per 
nautical mile. The main deep- 
sea section has a core which 
contains 280 pounds of copper, 
60 pounds of mumetal, and 225 
pounds of gutta percha per 
nautical mile. The entire sec- 
tion of the central conductor is 
surrounded by five — spirally 
wound copper strips around 


which, in the form of small 
wire, is closely wrapped the 
mumetal. 
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MU 





HORIZONTAL & VERTICAL 
TESTING MACHINES 


FOR WIRE 


Give visible reading and 
graphic charts showing 
strength, stretch, elonga- 
tion and action under 
stress. Used to establish 
standards governing pur- 
chasing and manufactur- 
ing. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. 


PROVIDENCE ,R.I. 


JUnTTT QA | 


AMERICAN 


PRESSED STEEL 


neeis 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 

STANDARD TYPES 2)Z1IN. TO 8 FT. 

SPECIAL TYPES MADE TO ORDER 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


i 0 mY. WO 28.0 Cor. On od OF hb a LOM 
PRESSED STEEL: 


PULLEYS HANGERS HAND TRUCKS 
MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS 


4200 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. 


~ 
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ewe rere 517 Huntington St. 
“american” pittarevrin 
[Mace ATING ENNSYLVANIA USA 
J LIMeGaeany 
MACHINES FOR 
DRAWING 
RESPOOLING 
SATURATING 
ena ghana 
ENAME 
PANNING With TRAVERSE for 8 Reels. 
a Has 8 Independently Operated 
Te ike FRICTION CLUTCHES 
KILMER xi WIRE FORMER 
Forms Eleven Sizes of - 
Eyes from Round, aE pet 
Square, Flat or Half- o— - ter 
Round Stock, also al- 


Adjustable for 
No. 3 to No. 2 
Gage Wire. 


a few of the thou 


FORMER 





M. D. Kilmer & 


most any shape desired 
Quickly and Efficiently. 


The cut on the left shows 


of the forms made on this 
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sands 











Price $50.00 


Patented April 2, 1918 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Box 237, Station B. 


Co. 
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PATENTS 


TRADE- 
SERVICE 
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Without charge or obligation, we will inform you on any 
questions you may put to us touching on patent, trade- 
mark and copyright law. You may ask: “Should I protect 
myself by patent. or register under the trade-mark or copy- 
right laws? What kind of a patent should I obtain?” and 
many other questions that may occur to you. These are 
vital points to consider and questions will be cheerfully 
answered. 
Evidence of Conception 

3efore disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank 
form “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION” to be signed and 
witnessed. As registered patent attorneys we represent 
hundreds of inventors all over the United States and 
Canada in the advancement of inventions. The form 
“Fvidence of Conception,” sample, instructions relating to 
obtaining of patents and schedule of fees sent upon request. 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
473 OURAY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Originators of forms, “Evidence of Conception.” 
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Resuits of Simplified Practice in 
the Woven Wire Fence Industry 


(Continued from page 116) 


Practice will do all that is claim- 
ed for it by making for smaller 
inventories, quicker turnover, 
lower selling expense and less 
obsolescence. We would like to 
see the plan extended to a great 
many more lines.” 


A second wholesaler said: 
“We are vitally interested in at 
least 25 items in your simplified 
practice recommendations. Of 
this amount, I think that we are 
using fully 100% of the simpli- 
fied suggestions, and are very 
much encouraged over the adop- 
tion of same. 


“It has enabled us to keep our 
stocks in better shape, get a 
larger turnover, give better 
service to the dealers and con- 
sumers, and is certainly netting 
us a larger net profit. 


“We think there is still room 
for further reduction of sizes, 
styles, and so forth, in the vari- 
ous lines, that we are interested 
in, and we certainly hope that 
the good work will continue, and 
can assure you that we will do 
everything within our power to 
help you in any way that we 
can to bring about the desired 
results.” 

Another reported: “There is 
no question but that it really 
pays to simplify a line of prod- 
ucts. For it does develop small- 
er inventories, quicker turnover, 
smaller selling expenses, smaller 
cost for stock and cost records, 
and a saving in salesmen’s cata- 
log, maintenance, etc. 

“A shorter line enables the 
wholesaler to maintain full 
stocks, thereby eliminating the 
loss of effort, waste and profit 
through the shortage, or back 
ordering of items already sold. 
It also enables his traveling 
salesmen to concentrate with a 
larger sales result more in- 
tensively on the selling of a cer- 
tain items and lines—creating a 
more profitable customer. This 
is not the case with a very long 
line, and a wide range, with the 
result that the customer buys 
only what he needs.” 
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A retail lumberman’s §asso- 
ciation after making inquiries 
among its membership, inform- 
ed the Department of Com- 
merce: “ * * * item nine of 
the 79 Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendations has been a great 
saving * * * in the way of 
handling expense and storage 
capacity. 

“In taking this matter up with 
the different dealers, they all 
report a saving of from 10 to 
12% on this one commodity. 
Perhaps this is a little strong 
on the part of some, but in our 
own yard we figure this at 4 to 
5% saving. 


“As to our own selves, we Wire Mills Use 


have been able to stock more of 
the staple articles taking up a 66 99 
less amount of room than here- HANDY 


wrfoe whieh also means con- | SILVER SOLDERS 
ing our stock sheet.” 


Consumers (A) For brazing the heavy wire rod preparatory to cold-drawing through 


Consumers are enjoying bet- reducing dies. (See cut above) 
ter service, more ‘denials (B) For splicing wire when it breaks at the dies. (See cut below) 
’ 


F : ‘ (C) For splicing short-lengths to make complete reels or spools. 
quality, and a protection against 


under-gauge products when BECAUSE 


the r : : “Handy” silver solder makes neat, strong joints, speedily. 
ye chase the simplified 2. It has a high factor of resistance to corrosion from acid or alkaline 


styles of fencing. One corres- enemies, as well as atmosphere. 


pondent, explaining that he has It has a high electrical conductivity. 
had littl 2 ith 4. It is a known quantity to work with—as each “Handy” formula is 
a ittle experience W1 many guaranteed to be accurate. 


of the simplified commodities, 
said: “* * * but, of course, as 
a farmer and using woven-wire Our service department is skilled in solving brazing, and soldering 

. i sire £ problems. Consult us. Like-as-not we can point out ways of speeding 
fencing, I know that it is a ben up your production, reducing unit costs and increasing customer-satis- 


Welding 
Wire Rod. 





m 


oo 


We Co-operate 


efit to have fewer patterns and faction. 
greater standardization in fenc- Ask for the “Handy Book of Silver Solder WW”. 
ing.” 


That the users are quick to HANDY & HARMAN 


realize the advantages of pur- 
chasing simplified styles can be General Offices: 57 — New York, N. Y 


seen from such remarks as the 
following, taken from the let- a Bridgeport, Conn. pai nog Beg 
ter of one wholesaler: ‘We find 
that this enables us to reduce 
the number of items necessary 
in each line and concentrating 
on these sizes, enables us to 
have a full stock at all times, of 
the staple and salable items. Al- 
though there is still some call 
for some of the sizes or kinds 
of material eliminated in these 
schedules, we do not find it dif- 
ficult to suggest other sizes to 
the consuming trade or dealer 
trade.” 


Joining 
Wire Ends 


Conclusions 


It is evident that the simpli- 
fication of woven-wire fencing 
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Pressed Steel Vulcanizing Pan 
of All-Welded Construction 


ADE of rust and corrosion- 
resisting alloyed steel. 
Electrically welded into a homo- 
geneous unit. No rivets to 
loosen. Perfectly balanced. 
May be lifted by center hook 


that is welded to cross mem- 





bers. Made in any size... with 
or without cover. 
PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 
Attleboro —_ Massachusetts — U.S. A. 
2016 Co ekre a Av 33 Norwoo d Pl 
Dallas. Greenville, S. 











Wire Drawing Soaps and Compounds 


STEELSKIN BRAND 
(Registered) 





For High or Low Carbon Wire 


Working Samples sent on request. 





Established 21 years. 





R. H. MILLER CO., INC. HOMER, N. Y. 




















WIRE INSULATING, STRANDING 
AND CABLING MACHINERY 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


Office and Factory Western Office 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. 1. 140 So., Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


We build a complete line of Stranding Machines, 

Cabling Machines, Closing Machines, Rubber Strip 

Covering Machines, Measuring Machines, and 
Other Allied Machines for the Wire Trade. 


OUR WIRE MACHINERY CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
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(Continued from page 137) 
and fence packages has been 
of material benefit to the man- 
ufacturers, distributors and 
users of this commodity. Furth- 
ermore, the majority of distri- 
butors answering our inquiry 
are familiar with other simpli- 
fied practice recommendations 
in the hardware field and made 
favorable comments regarding 
them. 

The reader will get a better 
idea of the elements operating 
to make the woven-wire fencing 
recommendation effective from 
the following: 


Manufacturers who have 
CTCL UE 2 BPR Redibete tape pr hear OE 
(Producing more than 80% of 
the total national output.) 


Manufacturers Association .... 1 
Wistreeubers esos 2 87 
OTR So Ped 3) re Sea 25 
Distributor Associations .......... 4 


Organized Consumer Groups 10 


Total Accepters....140 
These accevters are located in 
39 states, Alaska and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Ten estab- 
lishments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are also on the accepter 
list. 





Welding Characteristics of 
Copper Alloys 


(Continued from page 122) 


welding difficult, and the 
amounts present in bearing 
brasses make a_ high-strength 
weld impossible. The reason 
for this is that lead does not 
alloy with copper, brass and 
bronze, but is scattered through 
the metal in small particles. 
When the alloy is fused, the 
molten lead does not mix with 
the molten copper alloy, but be- 
ing heavier than the rest of the 
metal, sinks to the bottom of the 
weld. Its low melting point also 
causes it to boil out and leave 
the weld porous and weak. 

With a few exceptions such as 
the lead-containing bearing 
bronzes just mentioned, it may 
be stated that the copper alloys 
are weldable when proper pre- 
cautions are taken. In repair 
work the results are usually 
quite satisfactory. When prod- 
uction welding of these copper 
alloys is contemplated it will pay 
to use an easily weldable alloy 
that will also meet the other 
requirements. 
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Making Bismuth Wire by the 
Extrusion Process 


(Continued from page 123) 


The bismuth wire is pliable so 
that it can be wound up on a 
spool as fast as it is formed. It 
can be wound around a 1% inch 
rod and straightened out again 
or bent several times in one 
place without breaking if care is 
exercised. It possesses good 
tensile strength but may break 
if bent under compression, i. e., 
if a short piece is bent by push- 
ing on the ends it is almost cer- 
tain to fail. 

The wire can be extruded at 
room temperature but less pres- 
sure is required when the press 
is heated. The physical proper- 
ties of the wire appear to depend 
upon the extrusion temperature, 
but no very reliable data have 
been obtained so far. It suffices 
to say for the present that wires 
made at temperatures from 25°C 
to 100°C have proven satis- 
factory mechanically. N. Johns- 
ton and S. F. Morgan found in 
1924 that the material would ex- 
trude somewhat explosively in 
the form of a powder when the 
temperature was too high and 
the pressure was applied suda- 
denly. 

They succeeded in extruding a 
piece of antimony wire several 
feet long and had no difficulty 
whatever in producing bismuth- 
tin alloy wires of various com- 
positions up to 100 per cent tin. 
The antimony wire was exceed- 
ingly brittle, but the alloy wires 
were in general more pliable 
than those of pure bismuth. A 
number of them could be tied 
in tightly closed knots. 

The preliminary experiments 
just mentioned and later ones 
in 1926 by M. W. Fort and P. 
V. Jewell indicated that there 
is an ageing effect in the case 
of at least some of the wires. 
It appears that the thermoelec- 
tromotive force per degree 
against copper, for example, 
may be different at the end of 
a day or more from what it was 
when the wire was first made. 
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This Is L-O-N-G 
but it’s GOOD 


“For your information we are pleased to advise that 
the dies we purchased from you are still in operation 





and working successfully. We feel very proud of the 
.0155 diameter die and the work it has done, and it 
speaks very well for your material in view of the fact 
that nothing but high Carbon Steel wire is being drawn 
through same.” 

Wire Rope Manufacturer 


From the above you can see that “Premier” Diamonds are giving 
satisfactory service. ‘They draw true to expectation any metal in 





any size suited to Diamond Die drawing. Many plants report to us 
| a marked decrease in interrupted production—repair work—and re- 
|} placement costs. 





| “PREMIER” 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRIVER~HARRIS COMPANY 


HARRISON, NEw JERSEY 


Chicago - Detroit - Morristown,N.J. - England - France 





Alloy Makers since 1899 





























WIRE DRAWING 
Machinery and Equipment 


ROD FRAMES—:16” FRAMES AND 8” 
FRAMES—TAKE-UP FRAMES 
WIRE POINTERS—PULLER TONGS 


General Castings For Wire Mill Use 
CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co. 




















TRENTON, N. J. 














ERNST JELLINGHAUS, 
VOERDE i./Westf. GERMANY 


Werkzeug-und Maschinenfabrik 


Netting Pinions for Wire Netting 
Machinery 


(For hexagon and triangular netting) made from a 
Special Steel of about 70—80 kg solidity, and 


hardened Screws (bushes for same) 


First class workmanship, in all sizes wanted, as 
per sample or drawing. 
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URDIKA 


ELMARID 


The most improved metal 
composition die. 





Manufactured in sizes 
ranging from 


020" to .300" 














STEEL SET 


DIAMOND 
DIES 


Highest Quality 


Accurate Size Smooth Draw 





URDIKA 


WIRE DIE WORKS 


105-107 Fulton Street New York City 




















WIRE 


An Electrical Test For Tin Coat- 
ing on Copper Wire 


(Continued from page 119) 


2 is the corresponding curve of 
the chemical analysis and shows 
close agreement throughout the 
entire range with the average 
practically identical. 

As stated previously, with the 
Grower process it is possible to 
determine free surface tin separ- 
ate from the alloy. This is 
graphically shown in Curves 3 
and 4. Curve No. 3 represents 
the free tin and No. 4 the cop- 
per-tin alloy always found to 
some extent in copper wire 
tinned by passing it through a 
hot tin bath. It should be noted 
that the amount of alloy is 
practically constant regardless 
of the amount of free surface 
tin. The amount of alloy may 
vary however depending upon 
the temperature cycle through 
which the wire passes. The use 
of this process greatly aids in 
the study of the amount of alloy 
formed. 
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Twenty Two Miles of Wire Rope 
in World’s Greatest Air Ship 


(Continued from page 117) 


lounges, smoking rooms, cabins 
and a promenade deck which 
rival in spaciousness and ap- 
pointments those on our great 
ocean liners. 

The R.100 is powered by six 
Rolls-Royce Condor 700 h. p. 
motors, has a cruising radius of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 miles 
and a speed of 80 miles an hour. 
This is by far the largest amount 
of power and speed ever anplied 
to an airship. 

After the R.100 makes its de- 
monstration flight across the 
Atlantic to the United States it 
will be put into regular, schedul- 
ed service between London, 
Egypt and India. Later on, the 
builders of this ship (who. by 
the way spent $2,500,000 on the 
construction of this craft) plan 
to put additional ships in service 
between such points as Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. 
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BUYERS: Gite 


For more complete information, consult the annual Directory, Index & Buyers’ Guide. 




















BAKERS 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y. 


CRANES 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


DIES—Chilled Iron 
Waterbury Wire Die Co., 


DIES—Diamond 
6a Diamond Wire Dies Co., 
x. ©. 


Waterbury, Ct. 


Inc., 


Bellet & Bouvard, N. Y. 

Cochaud Wire Die Co., New York. 
Detroit Wire Die Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

F. Krause & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Union Wire Die Corp., pg 4 York, N. Y. 
Urdika Wire Die Co., N. ic, 

Vianney Wire Die Works, Ye York. 
Waterbury Wire Die Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


DIES—Repairs & Re-Cutting 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., 
NN. Y.-C: 
Bellet & Bouvard, N. Y. 
Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New York. 
F. Krause & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Urdika Wire Die CoM. 2. GO, 
Vianney Wire Die Wks., N. Y. 
DRAWING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y. 
FURNACES—Wire Annealing 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga alls, oO. 


GAUGES—Wire 
A. Waldeck & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LATHES—Die Reaming 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn: Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


“LOOMS—Wire Weaving 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


LUBRICANTS—Wire Drawing 
Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., New York City. 


MACHINERY—Armoring (Cable, 
Wire, Hose) 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINER Y—Bundling 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson. 


MACHINERY—Cutting 

J. I. Bernitz, New York. 

The F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
MACHINERY—Coiling 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, 


Worcester, 


Mass. 


Mass. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Chain Forming 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY—Electric Chain Weld- 
ing 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. * 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY—Forming 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
M. D. Kilmer & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MACHINERY—Gem Clip 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY—Insulating 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I 


MACHINERY—Nail 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Pointing 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

E. J. Seudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O 

The Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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from photographs. 


Written by a leader in the field. 


WIRE DRAWING AND THE COLD WORKING OF STEEL 


By Alastair T. Adam, A. R. T. C. 
(Associate, Royal Technical College, Glasgow) 
The only book of recent years dealing exclusively with the nroblems of cold working and wire drawing. 


Cloth bound boards, 7!2x10 inches. 
Indexed. Price: $13.00 a copy, carriage prepaid. 


212 pages. 


Profusely illustrated 











Contents 
i, Introductory VII. Effect of Cold Work on the Physical Propertics 
a. Wire Drawing of Metals (cont.) 
III. Wire Drawing: The Cold Working Operation VII, The Effect of Heat Treatment After Cold Work 


x. Theories of Plastic Flow in Cold Worked Metals 


IV. Cold Rolling and Other Cold Working Processes xX. The Pathological Aspect of Cold Working 

Vv. Heat Treatment Operations 

VI Effect of Cold Work on the Physical Properties XI. The Application of Cold Work to Non-Ferrous 
of Metals Metals and Alloy Steels 


British Wire Drawing and Wire Working Machinery 
By H. Dunell, A. C. G. I., A. M. I. Mech. E., B. E. 
(Editorial Staff, “The Engineer’) 
Written from the practical point of view, from the rolling of rods to forming of wire. 


bound boards, 734x11'% inches. Profusely illustrated from photographs. Indexed. 
carriage prepaid. 


186 pages. Cloth 
Price: $7.00 a copy, 


Contents 
is The Manufacture of Wire Rods XI. Electric Cakle Making 
II. Wire Drawing XII. High Speed Stranding Machines 
ii. Dies XIII. Barbed Wire Machines 
iv. Wire Drawing Blocks XIV. Nail and Rivet Making Machines 
vi, Continuous Wire Drawing Machines XV. Pin Making Machines 
VI. Straightening and Cutting off Machines XVI. Needle Making 
Van, Wire Factories XVII. Safety Pin Making 
VIII. Wire Netting Machinery XVIII. Wire Chain Making 
IX. Wire Factories XIX. Wire Flattening 
x. Wire Weaving Looms xX. Miscellaneous Machines 


Both of these books will be sent postpaid to any one address at the special combination price of $18.00. 
Remittance should accompany all orders. Address: 


551 Fifth Avenue WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS New York City 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE, Continued 














MACHINERY—Pin & Needle 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY—Screw Wire 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Second-hand 


Jesse Atherton, Providence, R. I. 


MACHINERY—Spring Making 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcesier, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Staple 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY~—Straightening 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn 


MACHINER Y—Stranding 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 

M. A. Irmischer, New York. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINER Y—Spooling 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Panning 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 


MACHINERY—Testing 
Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I. 


MACHINERY—Trolley Wire 


The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Winding 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Wire Drawing 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 

Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

M. A. Irmischer, New York. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

The Torrington Manufacturing UCo., ‘10r- 
rington. Conn. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


NEUTRALIZING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y. 


PATENTS 
Lancaster & Allwine, Washington, D. C. 


REELS-——Annealing 


American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apco-Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Hubbard Spool Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


PRESSES—Rivet & Bolt 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


SOAPS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 


SOLDER—Silver 


Handy & Harman, New York. 


SPOOLS—Wire & Cable 


American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apco-Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, III. 

Hubbard Spool Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass, 


TRUCKS 
Morgan Consiruction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 





This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in WIRE & WIRE 
PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these firms. 
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UPRIGHT ROLL CONTINUOUS WIRE DRAWING MACHINES / 

















The Waterbury Farrel Foundry 
and Machine Co. 


Machinery for wire, rods, 
sheets and strip metal, bolts, screws, nuts, 
and rivets; also presses, power shears, etc. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS: Waterbury, Conn. 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: Cleveland, Ohio 


tubes, shapes, 





Illustrating the No. 2: motor-driven 12- 
die upright roll 
starting size, No. 12 B. & S. gauge. Wire 


machine. Maximum 


finished either on a block or on spools. 
These machines are also built with 8 or 
10 dies, as snecified. 
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THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1845 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 





ters. 


Turning Of Heavy Reels 

Easily Effected—Saves ape 
Fifty Per Cent Of Han- ‘ 
dling Cost In Close Quar- 


“STEVENS” REEL-CRUTCH 
For Use In Handling and Shipping of Heavy Reels 









Entirely Of Steel, Adjustable 
In Height For:— 
Lagged Reels Of 54 To 84” Diam. 
Unlagged Reels Of 58 To 88” Diam. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN NO. 110127 








ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLE 
WIRE ROPE and CORDAGE MACHINERY 























We offer our services as Consult- 
ing Engineers in wire mill lay- 
out and practice. Ourexperience 
covers the design of new plants 
as well as the study of existing 
plants and the recommending of 
changes designed to reduce 
operating costs. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


MI ORGAN 
WORCESTER 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 








